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FINLAND SINCE THE MOSCOW TREATY 
I. Events up to the end of 1941 


THE Winter War ended on March 12, 1940, with the Moscow Treaty.* 
Russia’s territorial gains included the whole of the Karelian Isthmus 
and the town and bay of Viipuri; the shores round the west, north, and 
north-east of Lake Ladoga; a number of islands in the Gulf of Finland; 
and a considerable area in the north-east of Finland, north of Marka- 
jarvi and Kuolajarvi, thereby moving the Finnish frontier back from 
the Murmansk railway and parts of the Rybachi peninsula (north-east 
of Petsamo). The peninsula of Hangé and adjacent islands were leased 
to the Soviet Government at an annual rent of 8 million marks for use 
as a Soviet military base. Russia also secured the right of free transit 
for her citizens and goods through Petsamo to Norway, and a right of 
way to Sweden by the shorter route Kandalaksha-Kemijarvi, for which 
purpose a railway was to be built. 

On the other hand, Moscow made no attempt to interfere with the 
political constitution of the Finnish Government, and Soviet forces 
evicuated the Petsamo district, thus leaving an ice-free port and 
important nickel mines in Finnish territory, facts which support 
Russia's claim that her demands on Finland had been made entirely 
in order to safeguard her own north-eastern frontier against possible 
aggression. 

The war over, Finland immediately tackled the problem of re- 
construction. Practically all the inhabitants had left Viipuri, Hangé, 
and the other ceded areds. Roughly about 14,000 square miles of 
territory had been lost, including one-tenth of the arable land, and 
important industrial establishments—factories, sawmills, and the 
newly completed hydro-electric plant on the Rouhiala Rapids which 
generated about a fourth of the power of Finland. Part of the inland 
waterways was disorganized, since the important Saima canal system 
debouched at Viipuri, and long stretches of railway were also lost. 

Once the immediate problem of emergency relief, which was the 
responsibility of local authorities who were reimbursed by the central 
Government, was brought under control, the most pressing task was to 
settle the refugees, numbering some 450,000, or about one-eighth of the 
total Finnish population. 

Early in Sept., 1940 a law was passed embodying the “rapid settle- 
ment policy”. Work was begun to establish 26,000 farms providing 
land for cultivation, 3,000 farms of mixed arable and pasture land, and 


1 See Bulletin of March 23, 1940, Vol. XVII, No. 6 for full account of the peace 


terms, the broadcast by the Finnish Foreign Minister, and map showing Russian 
gains. 
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800 fishing sites, including houses for fishermen. This plan was financed 
by a capital levy, which worked as follows: ‘‘A specified compensatiog 
is paid the evacuated farmer in the form of State bonds, Land is the, 
found for him under the terms of the rapid settlement programme an; 
the owner of the land is paid in these bonds. The owner is then calle 
upon to pay the capital levy with the non-negotiable bonds. The 
bonds thus return to the State and are destroyed”. Other settlements 
were formed on State and private timber lands. 

A serious housing shortage, due mainly to the influx of population 
and, to a remarkably small extent, to air-raid damage, also had to be 
met. Three large factories for the manufacture of pre-fabricate( 
plywood houses began production in the summer of 1940, and over 
2,000 sectional houses were sent by Swedish relief authorities. 

Work on the Oulojoki hydro-electric plant in north-western Finland 
with a potential yield of 400,000 horse-power, was begun, which would 
more than make up for the lost Rouhiala plant. 

Finnish economy is built up for export, and at the beginning of the 
World War Britain was Finland’s largest customer and bought the 
bulk of her timber and wood-pulp and much of her dairy-produce 
After the invasion of Norway trade with Britain was almost cut off 
Sweden and Russia could not provide large markets for Finnish exports 
since they exported similar goods, nor could they provide Finland 
with much food. Inevitably Finland was driven to trade almos 
entirely with Germany, who was able to supply her with food, of whic 
she was seriously short. Germany, who was anxious to secure Finland’ 


supply of copper and nickel, had considerable interests in the Petsama 
Nickel Company and also had considerable holdings in the nickel and 
copper mines at Nivala, south of Uleaborg, which were run by the 
Government-controlled Outokumpa Company. 


The Cabinet was reconstructed at the end of March, 1940. Dr. Ryt 
was again Prime Minister, Hr. Tanner filled the new office of Ministe 
for Food and Supply, and Professor Witting, whose sympathies wer 
pro-German, became Foreign Minister. During the 15 months betwee 
the two Russian wars Finnish home politicstan a fairly smooth course 
although there were some signs of discontent and unrest. For example 
in the summer reports came of demonstrations by the “Union fo 
Peace and Friendship with the Soviets” in favour of the Soviet Union 
which resulted in clashes with the police,who forcibly dispersed workers 
meetings at Helsinki, Tampere, and other towns. The Governmen 
declared that no action had been taken until the gatherings had 
assumed a violently provocative character. 

Labour difficulties were not lacking. In February, 1941 employer 
and trades union officials met Hr. Fagerholm to hear the Govern 
ment’s recommendations for the raising of wages. An average rise 0 
two-thirds of the increased cost of living was suggested, with ful 
compensation for the lowest wage-earners, and a bill for family allow 
ances was promised. Collective bargaining, it was stated, should be th 
normal method of settling wages. 

It seems certain that some of the working-class elements were mor 
disposed to admiration of Russia than were the Government; this! 

1 See Survey Graphic, Vol. XXX, No. 4, April, 1941, 
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porne out by Hr. Tanner’s broadcast of July 3, 1941, after the beginning 
»f the second Russian war, when he said “‘the workers of Finland will 
east of all have cause to mourn if the Soviet régime breaks’. 

In November, 1940 President Kallio retired, and died immediately 
bfterwards, and Dr.- Ryti was elected President. In the following 
January, after Hr. Pehkonen (Agrarian) had declined the task, Hr. 

angell, Director of the State Bank, formed a Government representing 
nearly all parties, including the Swedish-speaking party. Confidence 
in the Government was shown by the fact, announced in March, that a 





On April 29 Parliament passed the Emergency 
Powers Bill by 149 votes to 29, giving the Government virtually 
dictatorial power over the country’s economic life until the end of 
1941. At the same time it was agreed to raise a second 1,000 million 
mark loan. 

After the ratification of the Moscow Treaty on March 20, 1940 a 
mixed commission was appointed to delimit the new frontier. On 
April 6 it was announced in Helsinki that diplomatic relations with 
Moscow were to be resumed immediately. Four days later the Russians 
left Petsamo and the waters outside were afterwards mined by the 
Finns. 

During the war Finland had re-militarized the Aaland islands,’ and 
in July it was reported that Russia had asked that they should either 
be demilitarized or that she should have an equal share in their control 
and occupation; also that Finland had agreed to the former course 
and had also undertaken not to cede them to any third Power. At the 
same time it was reported that Finland had given Russia the right to 
transport a limited number of troops and war-material overland to 
Hang. 

Relations with Germany had, for various reasons, tended to grow 
closer after the Moscow Treaty, and had recovered from the setback 
caused by the Pact with Russia in Sept., 1939 and by the resentment 
caused by the presence of German military advisers with the Russians 
during the war. Since the Germans had helped the Finns to break 
away from Russia during the last war Finland had always felt gratitude 
and had, perhaps, forgotten the drawbacks of German help. After the 
German invasion of. Norway in the spring of 1940 Finland found herself 
very largely cut off from the outside world, except for Germany. 
German books, instead of English, flooded the country; German goods 
became absolutely vital; and the Finnish press, judging by the form in 
which news was presented, came very much under German influence. 

In the autumn of 1940 there were reports, which caused a protest 
from the British Government, that German troops were passing through 
Finland on the way to Northern Norway. This the Finns admitted, but 
sid that such troops were only going and returning for leave and that 
they had stipulated that numbers travelling in either direction must be 
the same; also that the traffic was controlled and was restricted to the 
Petsamo-Rovaniemi highway, and that the ports and road transport 

‘In view of the determined opposition by the U.S.S.R. in the first part of 1939 


legotiations for the joint militarization of the Aaland Islands by Finland and 
Sweden had been abandoned by the latter country. 
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between Petsamo and the rest of the country also remained unde 
Finnish control. 

In the following April, when Russo-German relations were patently 
worsening, Pravda reported the arrival of some 12,000 German troop; 
equipped with tanks and artillery. Helsinki again acknowledged ; 
landing. but said the number was only 1,300. In fact, German troop 
were actually stationed at Abo, where they could keep an eye on 
Hangé, and German barracks were being built at Rovaniemi. In June 
came reports that German organizations in Finland were recruiting 
young men for service with, or training in, the German Army, and that 
several parties had left for Germany. Other military preparations were 
increased, and a partial evacuation of Helsinki “for practice’’ took 
place. 

When war actually broke out between Russia and Germany Finland 
complained of the bombing by Russia of places in Finnish territory, 
although German ’planes based in Finland were bombing Russian 
territory. A Government spokesman said that they would remain 
“neutral for as long as possible’. However, on June 25 the Government 
announced that Russian violations of the frontier had become syste- 
matic, and that Finland was accordingly compelled to defend herself 
with every means in her power. 

Great Britain had already declared that since June 14 all traffic to 
Petsamo had been suspended, and that in future no navicerts would be 
granted to ships sailing to Finland, the reason for this being that the 
Finnish Government was not in a position to prevent imports reaching 
the Germans. 

The fervent spirit with which the Finnish people embarked on the 
Winter War was not evident in the second campaign. There was some 
enthusiasm at the beginning, and a real and, at the time perhaps, 
pardonable conviction that Germany would win the war. 

The first war had cost the Finns 23,000 killed and 6,000 seriously 
injured. They were ready to bear more losses in order to regain the 1939 
frontiers, but by mid-August death notices in the papers and over- 
crowded hospitals showed that these losses were likely to be heavy. 
There was disappointment with the Germans; promised war equipment 
had not come up to expectations, nor had the German armies proved 
as successful as had been expected, and the lightning strokes which 
were to recapture Hangé, cut the Murmansk railway, and reach 
Leningrad did not materialize. Strict censorship allowed little direct 
expression of these feelings in the press, and U.S. reports made frequent 
reference to the power of the Gestapo in the land. 

Although the speed of the war did not come up to expectation 
Viipuri was recaptured by the end of August, but caused no loud 
jubilation. The Helsingen Sunomat stated that now, from a Finnish 
point of view, the war was already ended, and this probably repre- 
sented the opinion of the majority of Finns. But the Minister of 
Defence said that its recovery made it incumbent on the Finnish 
people to continue the struggle until final victory was achieved, and 
Mannerheim re-echoed this sentiment on Sept. 4, when, in an Order 
of the Day announcing that the old frontier on the Karelian Ist/imus 
had been reached, he said: “The time has not come yet for us to turn 
our swords into ploughshares.”’ 
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A few days after this came American reports of abortive armistice 
talks in a neutral capital, at which Moscow had, it was said, accepted in 
principle the restoration of the 1939 frontiers, but that when Manner- 
heim had demanded East Karelia the discussion had ended. Such an 
attitude on Russia’s part seems probable, since Moscow radio on 
June 26 had again stated that the cause of the 1939 war had been the 
need to secure strategic positions against an aggressor, “obviously not 
against Finland’’, whose people were ‘“‘merely the innocent victims of 
the German aggressor’. 

This claim to Eastern Karelia, which had never been part of Finland 
(although a considerable‘number of its inhabitants speak a Finnish 
dialect and are akin to the Finns), was not generally supported. Yet 
in the autumn and winter a certain amount of enthusiasm was whipped 
up on this question, and even the Social Democrats spoke of the duty 
towards ‘‘East Karelia, which is awaiting its liberation from centuries 
of oppression and darkness’. Some few. extremists such as the I.K.L. 
party wished for a Greater Finland which should include not only 
Eastern Karelia but adjoining territories and even Leningrad, but 
these views had little support. 

Another reason given for the advance beyond the old frontiers was 
a strategic One, since it was necessary to occupy in self-defence aero- 
dromes and other bases which Russia could use against Finland. 

This extension of Finnish war aims led to a changed attitude on the 
part of other nations, who had viewed with understanding her 
endeavours to recoup her original losses. The severance of diplomatic 
relations with Great Britain at Finland’s desire (since she was a co- 
belligerent with Germany) on August 1, was followed by a British 
prohibition of trade with Finland. At theend of September, 1941 a Note 
from Great Britain stated that so long as Finland, in alliance with 
Germany, carried on an aggressive war against and on the territory of 
the ally of Great Britain, she must be considered a member of the Axis, 
since it was impossible to separate the war Finland was waging from 
the general European war. It was further stated that if Finland 
continued to invade Russian territory Great Britain would have to 
treat her as an open enemy, but that if Finland evacuated all territories 
beyond the 1939 frontiers the British Government would be ready to 
study sympathetically any proposals for the improvement of relations. 

The belief, which is continually put forward, that their country was, 
and is, fighting her own war which is quite unconnected with the 
general struggle, appears to be genuinely held by many Finns. It was 
put forward in a speech made at Vaasa by the Minister of Trade on 
september 14, just after the reports of armistice talks mentioned above, 
and it is to be noted that hisspeech also contained the following state- 
ment: ‘‘We are sure that Germany will win, and that Russia will lose; 
yan any peace we concluded with Russia would become null 
and void”, 

Reports, again from American sources, said that before making this 
speech the Minister was warned by the Germans to dissociate the 
Government from any demands for peace, and was given evidence that, 
should Finland try to stop fighting, German forces would occupy the 
See Bulletin, Vol. XVIII, No. 25, Dec. 13, 1941, for account of Eastern 
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country. Immediately afterwards certain members of the Social 
Democratic party who had advocated peace with Russia were arrested 

United States opinion on the subject of peace agreed with that of 
Great Britain. On November 7 the State Department released th 
memorandum of conversations between Mr. Cordell Hull and Hr 
Procope, the Finnish Minister in Washington. The Finnish Government 
had been warned that if they wished to keep the friendship of the US. 
they must give evidence of their wish to stop fighting against Russia 
and withdraw those troops which had crossed the 1939 frontiers. This 
Finland, in a reply handed to the U.S. Government, refused to do, and 
subsequently the feeling in favour of continuing the war seemed on the 
whole to stiffen. 

The year ended with the country in an uncompromising mood, 
Terboven, the Gauleiter in Norway, visited Helsinki in November, 194), 
and at the end of the month the Finnish Foreign Minister visited Berlin 
and adhered to the anti-Commitern Pact. Great Britain, failing to 
come to any satisfactory understanding with Finland, declared war on 
her on December 6, 1941, and on the same day President Ryti issued a 
decree absorbing occupied Karelia and annulling the peace treaty o 
March, 1940. 


SOCIAL SECURITY IN SOUTH AFRICA 


THE problem of social security in South Africa has been con- 
plicated by the high proportion of natives, Asiatics, and coloured 
peoples in the population. The enormous variation in the stan- 
dards of living of these peoples has influenced wage policy and has 
meant that owing to the competition of cheap native labour, as well as 
for other reasons, there has been an increase in poverty among 
unskilled European labourers. This problem of the “‘poor white” 
has been tackled by the Government in its ‘‘civilized labour policy’, 
and proposed plans of reform in social security also should ulti- 
mately help to reduce both this and the native problem. 

The reports of the Social Security Committee and the Social and 
Economic Council? suggest the formation of a social security fund on 
contributory basis, workers contributions being on a sliding scale 
according to wages, with special provisions for non-Europeans and 
natives. The costs of this scheme, together with public health, nutr- 
tional, and educational reforms are beyond the capacity of the country 
at present, and the White Paper concludes that the full implementation 
of this scheme by 1955 would require an increase in the income level 
of the Union of at least 50 per cent. It therefore recommends as a star! 
a modified scheme of monetary benefits and pensions, which by 1947 
will cost £52 million, including £10 million as contributions from the 
workers. It is this scheme to which General Smuts has pledged Govern- 
ment support and which will probably be adopted as a beginning. 

Mr. Hofmeyr, Finance Minister, in his Budget speech on February 44, 


1 The population at the 1936 census was 7,586,041 non-Europeans and 
2,003,857 European. 

2 Copies of the White Paper have not yet been received in this country. The 
above summary is taken from the Times of February 14, 1944. 
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promised, as an instalment of social security reform, to extend old 
age and invalids’ pensions on a proper basis among all sections of the 
population—European, coloured, Asiatic, and natives. The existing 
system of social security in the Union may be outlined as follows: 

“Old Age Pensions. By an Act of 1928, which was amended in 1931 
and 1937, every European person and every coloured person, other 
than an Asiatic or an aboriginal native, may receive the benefits of an 
old age pension. Men are eligible at the age of 65, women at 60. The 
eranting of a pension is qualified by certain conditions. The applicant 
must be domiciled in the Union, or be resident in the Union at the time 
of making his application for the pension. He must have been a 
British subject for 5 years and have been ordinarily resident in the 
Union for 15 out of 20 years immediately preceding the date of his 
application. If he has not been a British subject for 5 years, or if he is 
an alien, he must have been resident in any part of South Africa now 
included in the Union for 25 out of 30 years immediately preceding 
the date of application. In addition to these tests of citizenship an 
applicant is also subject to certain economic tests. He must not have 
means exceeding a prescribed amount, and the amount of the pension 
is adjusted by the Commissioner of Pensions to suit the circumstances 
of the applicant. Both the ability of his spouse or children to support 
him and his own ability to support himself are taken into account in 
determining whether the applicant is eligible for a pension and in 
fixing the amount of the pension if it is granted. The maximum rate of 
pension for a white person is {42 per annum; for a coloured person £21. 
In no case may the pension be at a rate which would make the total 
income of the pensioner exceed the sum of {72 per annum in the case 
of a white person, or £39 per annum in the case of a coloured person. 
In determining the rate of pension payable account is taken of the 
personal earnings of the applicant and his income (if any) from pro- 
perty and investments during the twelve months preceding his 
application. In addition, the yearly value of property owned and 
occupied by him and any gifts or payments by his children are taken 
into account. On the other hand, no account is taken of free board and 
lodging, except when it is given as wages. As an encouragement to 
thrift, funeral benefits and sick allowances are not taken into account; 
gifts and the value of personal effects and furniture are also ignored. 
= scheme is not a contributory one, and the whole cost is borne by 
the Union. 

Blind Pensions. Under the Blind Persons Act of 1936 provision is 
made for the payment of pensions to blind persons, and of grants-in-aid 
for the promotion of their welfare. This act, like the Old Age Pensions 
Act, only applies to European persons and coloured persons other than 
Asiatics or natives. Applicants must have attained the age of 19 years, 
and the granting of a pension is subject to the same qualifying con- 
ditions of citizenship and economic means as the Old Age Pension. 
The maximum rate of pension for a white person is £36 per annum, 
fora coloured person £24 per annum. In no case may the pension be at 
arate which would make the total income of a white person exceed 
{64 per annum or that of a coloured person exceed £48 per annum, 
The amount of the pension is decided by the Commissioner of Pensions 
according to the circumstances and needs of the applicant. 
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The Government also makes grants-in-aid through the South 
African National Council for the Blind towards the provision ang 
maintenance of hostels, homes, workshops, and training schools fo, 
the blind, and for the augmentation of the income of blind persons 
working in any institution approved by the Council. 

Thus, by the Old Age Pensions Act of 1928 and the Blind Persons 
Act of 1936, the European and coloured citizens of the Union ar 
protected by law against the loss of earning ability through old age or 
blindness. The old age and blind pensions are non-contributory and 
therefore come under the category of social assistance rather than 
social insurance. On the other hand, they are received as a legal right 
and not as a charity. 

Grants to Disabled Persons. There is no enacted legislation which 
ensures a pension to those who are unable to earn on account of 
physical or mental disability, but the Department of Social Welfare 
instituted a scheme in 1937 whereby financial assistance is given to 
European citizens of this class whose income does not exceed {2 Its, 
per month. Applications are made through district committees 
representing local welfare organizations and churches, which forward 
them with a recommendation to the Secretary for Social Welfare. 
The grants, if approved, are made direct to the applicant through his 
local postmaster and may not exceed {2 10s. per month. The maximum 
period of payment is for twelve months. 

Public Works for the Relief of Unemployment. In addition to direct 
financial assistance to the needy, the Union Government has introduced 
since 1934 a number of public works which are intended to absorb 
surplus labour and abolish unemployment. This policy has been sum- 
marized thus:—‘‘the provision made by the Government for the relief 
of unemployment has ensured that no able-bodied male European 
under the age of 50 years need be unemployed’’.!_ Government forestry 
settlements provide cottages for the workers and their families, free 
medical service, and firewood. Settlers receive a commencing wage o/ 
5s. 4d. per day with increments of 6d. per day after six and twelve 
months respectively, the wage being then increased to 6s. 4d. per day 
after one year’s satisfactory service. In 1941 there were eleven forestry 
settlements in the Union. Government irrigation works pay European 
labourers 5s. per day if they are married, 3s. 6d. per day if single, but as 
the men are employed on piece work they can increase their earnings. 
They also provide food, accommodation, and medical services free of 
charge. Railway works pay at a rate of 5s. to 5s. 6d. per day, and asin 
the case of irrigation works labourers can augment their pay by piece- 
work. Forestry, irrigation, and railway works only employ men who 
are physically fit, and in 1938, because of the shortage of physically 
fit men, native labour was employed on these works, originally intended 
for European labour only. According to the Year Book of the Union 
for 1941, plans for forestry, irrigation, and railway works have had to 
be curtailed because of the inadequate supply of labour. 

In January, 1934, a Government scheme for combating soil-crosion 
was put into operation by the Department of Agriculture and Forestry. 
European labourers are paid 5s. 6d. per day for married men, and 4s. 
for single men. The work is reserved for unemployed persons who, 

1 Official Year Book of the Union of South Africa, 1938. 
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owing to age or physical disabilities, are ineligible for other national 
works. The Department of Agriculture also controls the Government 
scheme for the eradication of noxious weeds. Under this scheme the 
same wages are paid as for soil erosion works. 

In addition to instituting these national relief works, the Govern- 
ment has encouraged Provincial Administrations and local authorities 
to provide work for persons who would otherwise be unemployed by 
granting subsidies to schemes organized for this purpose. 

Special Service and Pioneer Battalions. The Special Service Battalion 
was established in 1933 for the purpose of combating the deteriorating 
influence of unemployment and of providing discipline and training 
for boys and young men. Recruiting is confined to young men between 
the ages of 17 and 22 who are physically and medically fit and have 
reached a standard of education equivalent to matriculation. The 
authorized strength of the Battalion is 1,960 men. The Pioneer 
Battalion was established in 1934 for the same purpose, but received 
recruits from a wider age-group (18 to 30) and of a lower standard of 
education. The strength of this battalion is 400 men. 

Social Insurance. State social insurance developed early in the 
mining industry, where the need for it was particularly urgent. The 
Miners’ Phthisis Act of 1911 made the mineowners legally responsible 
for the welfare of miners who developed silicosis or tuberculosis, The 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1914 extended the principle of the 
employer’s respensibility towards the worker whose earning capacity 
was reduced through accident or disease contracted in the course of his 
work. Both these Acts were amended by subsequent legislation, but 
it was not until the world economic crisis had made unemployment a 
serious problem that the scope of compulsory State insurance was 
extended to include insurance by employer and worker against poverty 
caused, not by physical disability, but by break-down of the economic 
system. The Unemployment Benefit Act was passed in 1937, and 
differed from previous social insurance legislation in that the worker 
was well as the employer was made to contribute towards the finances 
of the scheme. 

Miners’ Phthisis Acts. Previous legislation was consolidated and 
amended in an Act of 1925, which in turn was amended in 1930, 1934, 
1936, and 19388. These Acts cover European, coloured, and native 
miners who are employed in scheduled mines, that is, in mines where 
the dust produced by mining operations is known to cause silicosis. 
Compensation is based upon the normal earnings of the miner and is 
made in the form of lump sums, awards payable in monthly instal- 
ments, or monthly pensions. The rate of compensation is higher if the 
disease is in an advanced stage, and the award is transferred to the 
widow and dependent children of a beneficiary miner on his death. 
The average rate of compensation to miners was in 1940, £12 7s. 6d. 
per month, with an additional allowance of £2 9s. 4d. per month for 
the miner’s wife and {1 3s. 5d. for his children. The cost of administra- 
tion of the Act is borne by the Union, but the revenue of the Compensa- 
tion Fund itself is built up almost entirely from employers’ contribu- 
tions. Steps have also been taken to reduce the incidence of silicosis, 
and in 1926 a Committee was appointed to investigate and advise on 
the means of preventing dust and all matters affecting the health 
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conditions of miners. This Committee still functions. In 1934 a Com. 
mittee was appointed to inquire into the position of miners’ phthiss 
beneficiaries, and recommended the re-employment of miners who had 
recovered from the ante-primary or primary stages of miners’ phthisis 
or simple tuberculosis in certain occupations on scheduled gold mines 
or on special mine fruit compounds. 

Workmen’s Compensation. Previous legislation regarding workmen's 
compensation was repealed by an Act of 1934. Before this date em. 
ployees or their dependents were entitled to claim compensation from 
their employers for injury or death, either in accordance with a pre. 
scribed scale, or by action under common law. The 1934 Act emphasizes 
that all claims must be determined in accordance with the Act. Thus 
no action in respect of claims lies at common law. It applies to all 
workers, including coloured persons and natives employed under a 
contract, whose yearly wages do not exceed £600. Outworkers, casual 
workers, and agricultural workers other than those employed on power- 
driven machinery are, however, excluded. 

Compensation is based upon the earnings of the workmen at the 
time of the accident and takes the form either of lump-sum payments 
or monthly pensions. The prescribed scale of compensation differen- 
tiates between temporary, permanent, and fatal injuries, and covers also 
certain industrial diseases. In addition to compensation the employer 
must defray the expenses of ordinary medical treatment and rehabili- 
tation. The rate of compensation for natives is lower than for European 
and coloured workmen. An amending Act of 1941 transferred the 
administration of workmen’s compensation insurance funds from 
private insurance companies to the State. 

Unemployment Benefit Act, 1937. This Act provides for the payment 
of benefit to workers in certain industries who are capable of and 
available for work but are unemployed. It excludes labourers whose 
incomes do not exceed {78 a year and who are employed on specified 
manual work, persons with an income of over £450 a year, agricultural 
workers, persons employed by the State, and natives whose contract of 
service is regulated under the Native Labour Act, 1911. The scheduled 
industries are—building, mechanical and electrical engineering, motor 
engineering, furniture-making, gold mining, leather and footwear 
manufacturing, printing and newspaper industries, and the clothing 
industry. Each industry has its own unemployment benefit fund which 
is administered and controlled by a committee consisting of an equal 
number of representatives of employers and contributors chosen by the 
employers organizations and trade unions concerned. The Central 
Authority for Employment Benefit Funds exercises and maintains a 
general supervision over the funds and the committees. 

Rates of contribution vary according to the income of the worker, 
who is assessed as follows:— 


Employer's weekly Worker's weekly 
Income per annum Contribution Contribution 
GroupI Not more than {78 6d. 2d. 
Group II £78-£130 10d. 6d. 
Group III £130-£450 Is. Od. Is. Od. 
In addition, the State pays into the various funds a sum equal to 
one quarter of the total contributions. 
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Benefit payable to workers in Group I is 10s. per week, in Group II, 
os., and in Group III, 30s. per week. Provision is made in the Act for 
the alteration of both contributions and benefits. 


benefit ceases. His benefit automatically ceases after a period of 26 
weeks or if in the opinion of the Committee he lost his job through his 
own misconduct or left it voluntarily without just cause. No worker is 
eligible for benefit unless he has paid contributions for 26 weeks during 
the two years immediately preceding his unemployment, and prisoners 
and people who are not resident in the Union are ineligible. 

State-subsidized Benefit Schemes for. Railway and Harbour Workers. 
There is no nation-wide scheme for compulsory State insurance against 
sickness and death, but a State-subsidized sick fund exists for the 
benefit of persons employed by the State on railways and harbour 
works. The Railways and Harbour Sick Fund was established in 
1933, according to the provisions made by the Railways and Harbour 
Services Act of 1925. Contributions and cash benefits vary according 
to the earnings of the workers, all of whom are eligible for membership 
provided that they pass a medical examination. Free medical and 
hospital treatment is provided and half the cost of special treatments. 
(X-rays for example), and dental treatment is borne by the Fund. 
Employees, both European and coloured, who are not members of the 
Sick Fund and whose daily pay does not exceed 8s. 6d. may be granted 
certain benefits. 

There is also a superannuation fund for railway and harbour workers, 
membership of which is compulsory. Employees with unsatisfactory 
medical certificates, casual hands, and men employed under a contract 
are excluded. Contributions and pensions are computed on the basis 
of earnings. Both these funds are heavily subsidized by the Railways 
and Harbour Administration. 

Voluntary Soctal Insurance. A committee appointed in 1935 to 
investigate the possibilities of introducing a compulsory sickness and 
maternity scheme recommended that such a’scheme should be started 
as soon as possible in urban districts. The suggestion has not yet 
been put into practice. The lower income classes, apart from the group 
of State servants mentioned above, can only insure themselves against 
sickness and death through friendly societies which are based entirely 
on private initiative. There is no uniformity either in the rate of 
contributions or in the scope of benefits. 

Pensions for Members of the Armed Forces. The Defence Special 
Powers and Moratorium Act of 1940 makes applicable to men who 
serve in the War the provisions made by the Special Pensions Act of 
1919. Pensions are awarded according to the degree of disablement and 
the rank of the applicant. Thus a Brigadier-General with 100 per cent 
disablement would be granted a pension of £325 per annum, a private 
with 100 per cent disablement would be granted a pension of £2 per 
week. Allowances paid to dependents are also’ based on the degree of 
disablement. Widows’ and children’s pensions allowances are awarded 
on the basis of the husband’s rank, while pensions to parents and other 
dependents are assessed according to need and the probable support 
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which the dependent would have received from the deceased man hag 
he lived. Finally, coloured members of the forces and their dependents 
are compensated at the rate of three-fifths of the amount payable ty 
Europeans. 

J.R. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE 

Enemy air activity over the United Kingdom was negligible until 
June 15 night, when the Germans began a number of attacks op 
southern England with pilotless aircraft. Damage and casualties were 
reported on June 16 and subsequent days. On June 19 the Air Ministry 
announced that the attacks had been planned to take place many 
months earlier, but the Allied air attacks on production centres and, 
since December, on the launching ramps in the Pas de Calais had so 
dislocated the Germans’ preparations that when they eventually 
launched the attack it was on less than a quarter of the scale originally 
planned. 

The Allied communiqués issued on June 6 announced the success 
of the initial landings in Normandy, while, to give an idea of the scale 
on which the invasion had been planned, Mr. Churchill stated that over 
4,000 ships with several thousand smaller craft, were engaged in it, with 
large numbers of warships, heavy guns in support, and 11,000 first-line 
aircraft available to intervene. The landings were effected on beaches 
at and near Courseulles, Arromanches, and other small coastal towns 
north of Bayeux and Caen. 

During the night of June 5 some 1,300 Bomber Command ‘planes 
dropped over 5,000 tons on 10 German coastal batteries, and at first 
light over 1,000 U.S. heavies took up the attack and kept it up all day. 
In 24 hours between 15,000 and 20,000 tons of bombs were dropped. 

Landings of airborne troops were also carried out the first night, ona 
scale far larger than ever before in any theatre of war, with extremely 
little loss and with great accuracy. Over 1,000 troop carriers and gliders 
were used. Throughout the day less than 100 German aircraft were 
seen over the beach-head area. 

The Naval C.-in-C. stated that a tactical surprise had been achieved. 
The naval vessels engaged had landed all their cargoes 100 per cent, 
with only slight loss in ships. All attacks by enemy torpedo boats 
were driven off, and next day (June 7) it was stated that no more 
attempts at interference with the sea-borne landings had been made by 
the enemy navy. 

The June 7 communiqués reported satisfactory progress, and success- 
ful actions by U.S. rangers and British commandos at several points. 
All the beaches had now been cleared of the enemy, and in some cases 
links established between the various beach-heads. Heavy fighting 
was already taking place inland, especially north of Caen, where 4 
German counter-attack late on June 6 was repulsed. Besides patrolling 
the beach-head areas, the air forces on June 6 made very heavy attacks 
on tergets of all-kinds over a wide-arc from 40 to 50 miles wide south 
and south-east of the battle area. On June 6 night over 1,000 R.A-F. 
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heavies bombed rail centres, airfields, etc., and destroyed 34 or more 
enemy ‘planes in combat. All the railway bridges over the Seine 
between Havre and Rouen were wrecked, bringing up the number put 
out of use on that river to 25 rail and 9 road bridges. As to the U.S. 
air forces, on June 6 alone the 8th A.F. sent out 4,300 aircraft and 
the 9th 4,800, while some 2,000 of the 2nd Tactical! Air Force operated 
over the beaches. 

On June 7 U.S. heavies went further afield, bombing airfields 
north-west of Lorient, and railways, airfields, etc., from the Bay of 
Biscay to the Seine. Their fighter escort shot down 64 enemy fighters. 
Between dawn on June 6 and June 8 noon some 27,000 sorties, or 
missions, were flown, and 176 enemy ‘planes destroyed, without 
counting the damage done when aerodromes were bombed. Allied 
losses were 289 aircraft. 

Bad weather the next few days reduced the scale of operations, but 
continuous attacks were maintained on targets of all kinds, including 
concentrations of enemy troops and armour. 

On the ground, early on June 8 the capture of Bayeux was an- 
nounced; also the establishment of contact between the sea-borne and 
airborne troops. The British and Canadian forces reported some 
progress, and repeated enemy attacks on the 6th Airborne Division 
were repulsed. Enemy reserves were now stated to be in action along 
the whole front, but there was no interruption in the landings of both 
men and supplies, while the airborne troops, who had carried out 
successfully all the tasks allotted to them and more, were being 
steadily supplied with equipment by air. On June 7 night E-boats 
made their first attempt, on any serious scale, to interfere with the 
arrival of supplies by sea, but were driven off and one sunk. Several 
had also been hit the previous night, when 3 German destroyers coming 
from the Bay of Biscay were intercepted by Beaufighters and all hit 
and set on fire. On June 8 night, also, 2 more destroyers were sunk by 
British destroyers off Ushant. 

On June 8 Gen. Eisenhower issued an Order on the first 54 hours’ 
fighting, in which he said, ‘“‘my complete confidence in the ability of the 
Allied armies, navies, and air forces to do all they are asked to do has 
been completely justified. The two Allied navies and the units of the 
other navies have excelled, in the high standard of planning and 
execution, any prior venture in which I have seen them engaged”’. 

On June 9 it was announced that U.S. forces had crossed the Caren- 
tan-Valognes road and cut the railway to Cherbourg which runs just 
west of the road, and next day that they had captured Isigny. 

In the Caen area fighting was particularly heavy. The Allies gained 
some ground south-west of Bayeux, but the Germans were evidently 
making special efforts to ward off the threats to Caen, and were reported 
to have 4 Panzer divisions between that town and Tilly, some 10 miles 
to the west and in the area south of the lateral road connecting the 
two towns. For the next few days the British and Canadian troops 
had to deal with strong and frequent attacks on this sector of the front, 
but held themroff without losing any valuable ground. They were not 
always able to hold their own gains, however, and after entering Tilly 
on June 10,were forced out of the town, and it was not until June 19 that 
its final occupation was. secured. The weather was still very bad for 
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flying, but activity was maintained night and day, and in addition, op 
June 9 night a force of Mosquitoes dropped many 4,000 Ib. bombs op 
Berlin without loss. They made these attacks on 3 consecutive nights, 
losing only 2 aircraft. 

On June 10 Gen. Montgomery established his H.Q. in Normandy 
and next day stated that “the Allies have now secured a good an 
firm lodgment area on the mainland’. It was also announced (June 10) 
that Allied fighters were now operating from landing strips in France. 
The same day the capture of Trévieres was announced, a town about 
half way between Carentan and Bayeux, and the American reached 
Lison, south-east of Isigny, and moved on southward, reaching and 
occuping the Cerisy Forest. The Germans had flooded the valley of the 
lower Aure, but the Americans were now south of the flooded areas al 
along the river, and had also got control of the high ground between 
Isigny and Carentan, while north-west of Carentan they crossed the 
Merderet west of Ste Mére Eglise. Further north again they were 
fighting on the outskirts of Montebourg. The town was very strongly 
held, and they by-passed it, fighting their way on both to the north 
and west. 

By June 11 the fusion of the various beach-heads had been com- 
pleted for a distance of 60 miles, and next day Gen. Montgomery 
stated that ‘“‘we have won the battle of the beaches’. The most 
difficult task had been the securing of one just east of Carentan, but 
the Americans by magnificent fighting and great tenacity just suc- 
ceeded to making good the ground after some days in which the issue 
hung in the balance. Early on June 12 they occupied Carentan, and 
made progress south of the Cerisy Forest. 

On June 13 it was announced that prisoners taken now numbered 
10,000, and Gen. Eisenhower, in a message to the Commanders of all 
forces, land, sea, and air, and to all personnel, said the week’s accomplish- 
ments had exceeded his highest hopes, adding ‘‘ you are truly a great 
Allied team’’. 

Meanwhile, in the eastern sector the Germans were exerting great 
pressure in the Tilly and Caen areas, and between Caen and Troarn and 
south of them they were reported to have 600 tanks. On the canal east 
of Caen and parallel to the Orne the (British) 6th Airborne Division in 
24 hours, June 10-11, threw back 3 German armoured divisions, 
defeating all attempts to dislodge them from the crossings over the 
Orne river and the Caen canal. On June 12 Troarn, east of Caen, was 
entered, and further west good progress was made south-east of the 
Cerisy Forest towards Caumont, which was occupied by June 14. 
Villers Bocage was also reached by forward elements, but these were 
driven out. - 

Fighting was particularly severe round Tilly, which changed hands 
several times. On June 17 the capture of villages easi and west of it 
was announced, and on June 19 the place itself was finally taken. 

In the Cherbourg Peninsula U.S. troops pushed on across the 
Merderet valley, and on June 13 took Le Ham, but had to give ground 
at Mentebourg, a few miles to the north-east. They also beat off several 
heavy attacks on Carentan, and made progress towards La Haye and 
St. Sauveur. On June 14 they landed at Quinéville and took the town 
at the: bayonet point, providing the Allies with a new outlet for sea- 
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borne supplies. That day an exceptionally heavy series of air attacks 
was made on targets throughout the Cherbourg Peninsula, and was 
followed by new thrusts by the ground forces. St. Sauveur was taken 
on June 16, and 2 dayslater the Americans reached the sea at Barneville 
and Carteret, breaking through after 48 hours’ heavy fighting. They 
quickly exploited their success, widened and strengthened the corridor, 
and turning northward seized Briqueville on June 19. Cherbourg was 
now within reach of Allied gunfire and was heavily shelled that day. 
Several attempts to break out were made by the Germans north of the 
corridor, but not on any large scale, and those trapped in the centre of 
the peninsula began a general retreat towards the port. 

The number of prisoners taken was 15,000 by June 18. The total 
German forces in Normandy were estimated at 300,000, of whom 
200,000 were fighting men. About 25 per cent were believed to be Poles, 
(Czechs, Russians, other non-Germans. 

As soon as the consolidation of the beach-heads and their fusion into 
a 60 mile front made it possible, the air forces opened an attack on 
airfields, communications, and other objectives further afield, covéring 
the whole of northern France from the Atlantic north of the Loire 
to the Seine. On June 12 a force of 1,400 heavy bombers struck at 16 
airfields and a number of rail bridges right across France from St. 
Nazaire to Paris, including Rennes. Mediums then bombed targets 
nearer the battle area, and, in the night, others went to Evreux, 
Nantes, Tours, Massy Palaiseau, and other centres which had already 
been frequently attacked on previous nights, while over 1,000 R.A.F. 
heavies attacked Gelsenkirchen and Cologne. The day operations alone 
involved over 7,000 sorties, and 65 separate attacks were made. 

On June 13 Munich was very heavily attacked and one of the most 
concentrated efforts to date was made to destroy rail bridges in 
Brittany and on the Loire, and next day over 1,500 U.S. heavies went to 
airfields, railways, and bridges, and also bombed the Emmerich 
oil refineries. 

On June 15 3,000 sorties were flown, covering targets up to 75 miles 
behind the enemy lines, and that night 1,300 tons were dropped on the 
E-boat pens and docks at Boulogne. On June 16 night R.A.F. heavies 
went to Sterkrade, in the Ruhr, and to the Pas de Calais, while Mos- 
quitoes bombed Berlin. Better weather on June 17 allowed increased 
activity against airfields and rail junctions, particularly at Mezidon 
and other places on the way to Paris, and on June 18 over 1,300 U.S. 
heavies attacked Hamburg oil plants and the Pas de Calais again, 
where the launching ramps of pilotless ‘planes were bombed. These 
targets were attacked daily since the first of these, “‘flying bombs’’ fell 
in southern England on June 15 night. 

Boulogne had another attack on June 16 evening, and on June 14 
evening and most of the night Havre was bombed by over 1,100 heavies 
in 7 attacks, in which 4,600 tons were dropped on E-boat pens (built of 
concrete 8 feet thick) and craft at their moorings. E-boat attacks on 
Allied shipping, which had been frequent the previous few days, ceased 
almost entirely. The campaign against them was driven home with 
further attacks on both Boulogne and Havre on June 15 night. 

_The attacks by U.S. heavies on airfields, etc., throughout northern 
France were made on a very big scale for several days from June 13 
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onwards, but bad weather on 18th and 19th somewhat restricted thes 
operations, Several effective attacks were, however, carried oy 
against troops and armour concentrating in the Caen, Falaise, ang 
Montigny areas. Losses represented only about 1 per cent of the 
forces engaged. 

On June 17 it was announced that thé losses of the U.S. forces ; 
midnight of 16th totalled 3,283 killed and.12,600 wounded. 

The French forces of the interior opened a new campaign of sabotage 
as soon as the invasion began. On June 17 Gen. Eisenhower's H.(), 
announced that in the majority of cases their objectives had been 
attained. In the Rhone valley virtually all traffic was brought to a 
standstill, as canals and locks, as well as railways, etc., had been 
wrecked and underground cables cut. Men of the Maguis had seized 
several villages and taken 300 prisoners, and in some districts were in 
full control of the countryside. The railway between Limoges and 
Bordeaux was also cut. 


The Germans, in reporting the landings, made a point of stressing 
that they had nowhere been taken by surprise, and during the first few 
days claimed the destruction of many parachute units and the sinking 
of several warships and many transports and landing craft. On June7 
they stated that though the enemy held several ‘‘temporary beach- 
heads” the score was 2 to 1 in Rommel’s favour. Berlin spokesmen 
emphasized that the invasion attempt was expected exactly where it 
was made, but admitted that the date was not known. The same day 
Gen. Dittmar pointed out that the Atlantic Wall was not an inflexible 
edifice, but rather a concentration of forces everywhere from the 
no-man’s-land of the coastal estuaries to the deep interior of France. 
So far, the enemy had at no point been able to cut through the depth of 
the fortifications; ‘‘his action up to now has been according to plan— 
our plan’, 

They admitted that the landings were supported by strong naval 
forces and continuous air cover, and that many airborne detachments 
had some initial successes, but claimed that most of them were quickly 
destroyed. When it was impossible to deny that the enemy were 
consolidating their foothold along the beaches they spoke of the very 
heavy losses sustained and of the success of their air attacks on 
shipping, e.g. on the nights of June 6 and 7 they stated that bombers 
had sunk 6 transports and a landing vessel, badly damaged 4 transports 
and 8 landing craft and hit 3 cruisers with bombs. On June 11 morning 
E-boats sank 9 troop-laden transports, they claimed; also a destroyer 
and other naval craft, and on June 15 that 14 more transports were 
sunk or seriously damaged. On June 14 they announced that 
Rundstedt was satisfied with the course of the operations so far. 
More troops had been sent to Normandy, and to other coastal areas. 
On June 16 they concentrated on reporting the success of their counter- 
attacks, “‘the main feature’, they said, of the operations, and thience- 
forward devoted most of their reports to the alleged effects of the 
attacks on England by pilotless ’planes. A Luftwaffe pilot who flew 
over London on June 17 night was quoted as saying that the worst 
fires ever seen in Berlin seemed insignificant compared with what he saw 
over London. The effect of the explosion of one of these “dynamite 
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meteors’ was claimed to be greater than that caused by a 1,000- 
aeroplane attack, and one Berlin report declared that since the 
“reprisal campaign” began the delivery of munitions to the front had 
slackened, and rations had been reduced by one-third. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

On June 6 it was announced that a U.S. air base had been established 
in Russia, and that B bombers; with escort, had attacked Galatz and 
returned, instead of going on to Italy. Losses were 2 fighters only. 

On June 9 it was stated that the Germans had been seriously 
weakened in morale by 10 days’ fruitless operations in the Jassy sector. 
They had lost over 10,000 killed between May 30 and June 6, with 315 
tanks destroyed, 62 guns, 457 aircraft, and much transport and other 
material. 

On June 10 the forces of the Leningrad front, after 3 hours’ intensive 
artillery preparation and the support of over 1,000 aircraft, broke 
through the first line of defences in the Karelian Isthmus on a 25-mile 
front, and captured Terijoki and Yatkina. During the next 2 days they 
poured through the gap, and by June 12 were only 30 miles from the 
main Mannerheim Line, the 3rd line of defences. Warships shelled the 
coast in support. 

On June 15 a break through the 2nd defensive zone, in the Raivola 
area, Was announced, with the capture and destruction of 500 fortified 
points. Viipuri was bombed, and by June 17 the Russians had taken 
Perkjarvi, 23 miles south-east of that port, in the middle of the Man- 
nerheim Line, which was broken through at Murim and Kiirola next 
day. Bjorke and Rautu were also captured, and on June 19 the breach 
was widened, toextend for 30 miles from Mohla to the sea. The Russians 
were now almost at the gates of Viipuri. 

The Finnish High Command admitted the loss of the town of 
Koivisto, on the Gulf of Finland, outside which are the coastal batteries 
protecting the Viipuri Bight. 

Reports on operations elsewhere were confined to references to air 
attacks on Brest-Litovsk, Bialystok, Pinsk, Minsk, Bobruisk, Barano- 
vichi, Orshi, and other airfields and rail centres. 


ITALY AND THE BALKANS 

The pursuit of the disorganized 14th Army beyond the Tiber was 
pressed without intermission, as the following outline will show: 

June 6: The 5th Army moving north 5-10 miles beyond the Tiber 
and along the Via Cassia (Highway 2). Over 2,000 Germans trapped 
south of the Tiber, south-west of Rome. The Vatican City was by- 
passed throughout the operations. The French captured Tivoli, and 
the 8th Army took Guarcino, north of Alatri. 

June 7: The 5th now chasing the remnants of the 4th Parachute 
Division and an infantry division up the coast road and toward 
Viterbo, They captured Bracciano, Castellana, and Civita Vecchia. 
w 8th closing in on Highway 5 (from Rome to Avezzano) from 
Subiaco. > 

June 8: The 8th captured Tollo, on the Adriatic side; Caprarola, 
Agosta, Sutri, Sabina, etc., occupied. 

June 9: Viterbo, Tuscania, and Tarquinia occupied by the 5th, and 
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east of the Tiber, Arsoliand Moricone. Orsogna, Giuliano, and Guardia. 
grele taken by the 8th. Santo Stefano occupied by naval units, 

June 11: Avezzano taken, and, on the Adriatic, Pescara, Chieti, 
and Sulmona. 

German casualties since the offensive opened were now estimated 4 
70,000. The 14th Army was completely dispersed, and a division 
largely composed of former Russian prisoners was sent forward to try 
and stem the 5th Army’s attack. That Army was now 75 miles beyond 
Rome. ; 

June 12: Heavy fighting round Lake Bolsena. Cellano and Monte. 
fiascone taken. (A German stand 6 miles north of Viterbo had been 
smashed on June 10 by South Africans who leap-frogged through the 
5th Army forces after fighting their way all the way up the Liri and 
Sacco valleys). 

June 13: Narni and Bagnoregio taken after 2 days’ hard fighting. 
The 5th secured a hold on the junction of the lateral road from Orvieto 
to Orbetello, north of Lake Bolsena, while U.S. troops seized the point 
where Highway | crosses it (near the sea). 

June 14: Terni, Todi, and Orvieto taken, and all Highway 74 cleared, 

June 15: Ficulle, north of Orvieto, taken by the 8th, who had 
advanced 60 miles as the crow flies since June 6. The 5th now beyond 
Orbetello, and reached Scansano and Acquapendente road junction. 

June 17: Spoleto and Foligno taken by the 8th who pressed on from 
the latter and by next day were threatening Perugia; Grosseto also 
captured. On the Adriatic Teramo occupied and contact made with 
Italian patriot forces who had prevented the bridge being blown up by 
the retreating Germans. 

At dawn French “B’’ Army forces landed on Elba. 

June 18: Assisi and Bastia taken. Good progress on Elba, and 
Porto Ferraio captured. 

June 19: Fighting in Perugia. The German News Agency announced 
the withdrawal of their lines north of the city, after an allied tank 
attack. 

In addition to the air offensive against enemy transport, lines of 
communication, and airfields in Italy targets in Dalmatia were 
attacked, and on June 6 and 9 U.S. heavies went: to the Ploesti re- 
fineries again, and on June 6 to Belgrade, Brasov, Pitesti, and the Iron 
Gate canal at Turnu Severin. Other objectives bombed included the 
Pola U-boat base, the railway at Nish, Porto Marghera, Trieste oil 
refineries, Focsani airfields (by aircraft coming from Russia), Constanza 
port, Giurgiu, Koolaz oil refineries (north of Budapest), and sever«l 
rail centres in France, including Avignon, Lille, Arles, and Istre. 


PACIFIC AREA 

On June 7 the U.S. forces on Biak Islands captured Mokmer airfield, 
and by June 13 were using it and pushing on to Borokoe. They met 
stiff resistance, but made steady progress in the occupation of the whole 
island. The air forces maintained the offensive against the Mariana 
Islands and against the Japanese bases in Dutch New Guinea, including 
Manokwari (west of Geelvink Bay) and Sorong (at the extreme weste! 
tip of New Guinea). Heavy attacks were made on June 10 on Saipan, 
Guam, and Tinian Islands, and these were kept up, with naval gunfire! 
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upport, for 3 days. In these actions 13 Japanese ships were sunk and 
g damaged, and 141 aircraft shot down, for the loss of 15 fighter ~ 
ircraft only. Truk was also bombed on several nights. In attacks 
'n Manokwari on June 9 4 destroyers were sunk, and on June 12 4 cargo 
hips and 3 large luggers were sunk, and another ship badly damaged, 
din attacks on Sorong on June 16 and 17 50 aircraft were destroyed 
nd 5 cargo ships sunk and several small vessels damaged. Air attacks 
rere also made on Bonin and Volcano Islands on June 14 and at least 
7 aircraft destroyed, 2 ships sunk, and 10 others badly damaged.. 
Palau and Ocean Islands were also bombed. On June 15 U.S. troops 
anded on Saipan Island, covering the operation with heavy air and 
paval attacks on Guam and other islands of the Marianas. The Japanese 
ere stated to have 2 divisions on the island, and resistance was deter- 
mined, but the Americans made good progress in reducing the island, 
nocking out 25 tanks in one action alone on June 15 night. 

The U.S. Army Department announced on June 15 that a force of 
uper-Fortresses (B29s) had that day bombed the Yawata iron and 
teel works, on Kyushu Islands, Japan, losing» 4 aircraft, 2 of them 
hrough accident. The operation constituted a world’s record for long- 
listance bombing, the attack having been made from bases in China. 
he Japanese stated that fires were started but were put out at once, 
d several raiders were shot down. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

Operations in the Assam frontier area were devoted to clearing the 
apanese from the Kohima and Imphal road, and Allied pressure was 
maintained at both ends of this, resulting in the gap between the force 
oving down from Kohima and that advancing up the road from 
mphal being reduced to less than 50 miles by June 18. The enemy 
eredriven out, step by step, from all their positions round Kohima and 
bn the Jessami track running eastward to their bases on the Chindwin. 
zwema, 13 miles south of Kohima, was captured by June 17 and by 
ure 19 20 miles of the road had been cleared. The Japanese 31st 
jivision was reported to have lost more than half its numbers before 
he middle of June. 

In the Myitkyina operations the Japanese positions were being 
teadily surrounded by Chinese and U.S. forces from the north and the 
hindits from the south. Kamaing was captured on June 17, and by 
june 19 both Mogaung and Myitkyina were closely invested. 

On June 9 the Chinese forces from Yunnan took Lunling, on the 
burma Road 130 miles north-east of Lashio, but on June 19 Chungking 

nounced a withdrawal from the town. 





CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA. June 7.—The silent protest against the Government 
did not take place, the organizers having sent out notices urging their 
followers to abstain in view of the arrest of leaders of the movemeny 
and the repressive measures taken by the police. The chief organizers 
were reported to be the “‘Association de Mayo’’ (Socialists and som 
Radicals and anarchists) and the “Patria Libre’ (Conservatives ang 
Communists, supported by the anarchist “Espartaco’’). 


BELGIUM: June 13.—M. Pierlot, broadcasting from London, 
announced that King Leopold had been removed to Germany jy 
captivity on June 7. He added that “‘on the deliverance of Belgium 
and the collapse of the military and political power of Germany each 
of our institutions will take up again its normal role, and the King will 
recover, by the very fact of his liberation, the exercise of his prem. 
gatives’’. 

June 16.—It was learnt that during May patriots broke into 5 
municipal offices and stole blank identity cards, civil registers, and 
ration coupons. : 

June 17.—Twenty-three patriots were shot after trial by German 
court-martial, for having shot collaborators with the enemy. 


BRITISH WEST INDIES. June 13.—The report of the West 
Indian Conference held in Barbadoes on March 21-30 was published 
in London, as a White Paper, Colonial No. 187. 


BULGARIA. /une 13.—Turkish reports of changes in the Cabinet 
indicated that the German Minister, Beckerle, had ordered the dis- 
missal of Kostov, the Minister of Agriculture, who was regarded as 
pro-Russian, and of the Minister of Foreign Affairs and Public Works. 
Draganov, a pro-German, was appointed Foreign Minister, and Vasiliev, 
Minister of Public Works. The latter had been touring the country 
and speaking in support of a pro-German policy. . 


CHILE. June 7.—President Rios told the press that the previous day 
was a day of rejoicing for the democracies of the world, especially those 
of the American Continent—the day on which the defenders of civili- 
zation had begun the invasion of Europe and the rout of the barbarians 
who had failed to respect even the most sacred rights of man. Th 
people and Government of Chile were at the side of all those who were 
giving their lives for the liberty of the world and the rights of man. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. June 12.—The Government, in a broadcast 
from London, called on all Czechs and Slovaks in the German and 
Hungarian armies to desert to the Allied forces whenever possible. 


DENMARK... June 10.—Three German ships were sunk and another 
badly damaged by sabotage at Svendborg shipyard. The Germans 
announced, in the press, only that sabotage had been committed, an 
that 2 men already in custody had been executed. Other acts 0 
sabotage to factory plant were reported. 

June 17.—The King sent a message to the Icelandic Govern 
ment saying, “While deploring that a separation between mé 
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nd the Icelandic people has been carried through in present conditions, 

I wish to express my best wishes for the future of the nation and my 
hope for the strengthening of the ties uniting Iceland with other 
orthern countries”. 


EIRE. June 9.—Mr. de Valera was re-elected Prime Minister by 81 
yotes to 37, and fermed his Cabinet. Fine Gael and Labour voted 
against him, but the Farmers’ Party abstained, and some Independents 
voted for him. 

June 10.—The Cabinet included Mr. Sean O’Kelly, Minister of 
Finance; Mr. Lemass, Supply, Industry, and Commerce; Mr. M’Antee, 
Local Government and Public Health; Dr. Ryan, Agriculture; Mr. 
Derrig, Education; Mr. Boland, Justice; Mr. Traynor, Defence; and 
Mr. Aiken, Co-ordination of Defensive Measures. 


FINLAND. June 13.—Offer to pay 1914-18 debt interest to U.S. 
Government. (see U.S.A.) 
June 16.—The Minister in Washington asked to leave. (see U.S.A.) 


FRANCE. June 6.—Pétain, broadcasting from Paris, said the Anglo- 
Saxons had landed, and France was becoming a battlefield, and went 
on, “Frenchmen, do not attempt to commit any action which might 
bring terrible reprisals. Obey the orders of the Government. The 
German army might be compelled to take special measures in the 
combat areas; I beg you to obey them the best way you can”’. 

Paris radio stated that the German Commander in France had issued 
an order to the French people that “German troops have been given 
the order to shoot at any person who is seen to be co-operating with the 
invasion forces or who gives shelter to Allied soldiers, sailors, or air- 
men . 

Laval said, in a broadcast, that he read with sadness the orders 
given to’ Frenchmen by an American General, orders which implied 
that they should act in contravention of the Hague Convention. The 
Government stood by the armistice of 1940, and appealed to French- 
men to honour their country’s signature. 

Gen. de Gaulle, broadcasting to the people of France, said the 
supreme battle had begun, and went on, ‘‘of course, this is the battle 
of France, and France’s battle. Immense means of attack, that is, of 
succour for us, have already begun to unfurl from the shores of old 
England. The tide of German oppression was arrested in the past in 
front of this last bastion of Europe in the west, and to-day it is the base 
from which is launched the offensive of liberty . . . France stands up to 
take her part in this offensive ... France will fight this battle with 
fury. She will conduct it in good order. That is how, for 1500 years, we 
have won each of our victories ... There is no problem for our Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. They have never been more ardent, more skilled, 
hore disciplined... For the nation, bound hand and foot... good 
order in battle requires several conditions: first, that the orders given 
by the French Government and the French national and local leaders 
‘ppointed by it and entitled to give orders in its name must be followed 
xactly. Second, that the action carried on by us behind the enemy 
rear must be in close conjunction with-that-carried on side by side by 
the Allied and French armies... Third, that all who can take action, 
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either with arms, or by destruction, either by giving information or by 
refusing to carry on work useful to the enemy must not let themselves 
be made prisoner”’. 

Leaflets were dropped on towns and villages in north-west France a 
few minutes before the invasion began warning the people, and telling 
them to seek safety in the open fields and avoid the highways. 

Gen. Eisenhower’s broadcast to the people of, France and other 
countries. (see Great Britain.) 

June 7.—It was learnt that full military agreement between the 
Allied High Command and the French authorities had been reached at 
a conference shortly before the invasion set out in which Gen, de 
Gaulle, Gen. Smuts, Mr. Eden, and others took part. 

June 8.—Fighting occurred at Bellegarde station between German 
troops and men of the maquts, and rail and roads communications were 
cut with Geneva. 

June 9.—A proclamation by Gen. Eisenhower was posted up in 
liberated areas and dropped by aircraft throughout occupied territory 
announcing to the citizens of France that their comrades in arms were 
on French soil, including the gallant forces of France who had so long 
trained and waited to take part in the liberation of their country. They 
would destroy the Nazi tyranny root and branch. 

As Supreme Commander he had, he said, the duty and responsibility 
of taking all measures essential to the prosecution of the war. All 
persons must continue in the performance of their present duties unless 
otherwise instructed. Those who had made common cause with the 
enemy would be removed. He went on, “It will be for the French 
people to provide their own civil administration and to safeguard my 
troops by the effective maintenance of law and order. Members of the 
French Military Mission attached to me will furnish assistance to this 
end”’, 

After referring to the tragic necessity of aerial bombardment of 
places in France, which the people had accepted courageously, he 
warned them that battle might inflict on them further deprivations. 
They would realize that munitions of war must come first, but every 
endeavour would be made to bring to them assistance they so sorely 
needed. He relied on their assistance in the final crushing of Germany 
and the re-establishment of French liberties. When France had been 
liberated “the French people will be free to choose at the earliest 
possible moment under democratic methods and conditions the 
Government under which they wish to live’. 

It was learnt that the French leaders had formally notified Allied 
Governments that they had changed their title from ‘‘French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation’’ to ‘‘Provisional Government of the 
French Republic’. 

June 10.—Gen. de Gaulle, in a statement to the Independent 
French News Agency, said “‘unfortunately, at the moment there 1s 
no agreement between the French and Allied Governments regarding 
the co-operation of the French administration and Allied armies in the 
metropolitan territory of liberated France. What is more, the pro 
clamation issued on June 6 to the people of France by Gen. Eisenhower 
and that published to-day seem to foreshadow a kind of taking over 
of authority by the Allied military command in France. Clearly this 
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situation is not acceptable to us, and threatens to provoke incidents in 
France which it would seem to us to be necessary to avoid. Further- 
more, the issue in France of so-called French currency without any 
agreement and without any guarantee of the French authorities can 
only lead to serious complications.”’ 

june 11.—Vichy radio announced that the Germans had assumed 
executive powers in a large area of central France, including the Allier, 
Cantal, Haute Loire, and Puy de Dome Departments. In 3 all motor 
traffic was suspended. All members of the resistance movements were 
to be treated as francs-tireurs. 

Spanish reports stated that patriots had seized the centres of 
Toulouse, Limoges, and Tarbes, and that fighting was going on at 
Grenoble. 

Patriots were reported to have occupied the Faucille Pass in the 
Juras; also to have almost surrounded Grenoble. 

June 12.—Mr. Churchill, with Gen. Sir Alan Brooke and Gen. Smuts, 
toured the front with Gen. Montgomery. 3 

June 13.—It was learned that the Governments of Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Luxembourg, and Poland had informed the Provisional 
Government’s representative in London that they recognized the title, 
Provisional Government of the French Republic. 

A French broadcast from London stated that ‘‘one learns that each 
British and American soldier has been provided with 200 francs in 
Bank of France notes, taken from reserves of paper money which exist 
abroad. Because of the small number of notes of small denomination in 
these reserves each British and American soldier has at the same time 
received a part of the sum allotted to him in military currency’’. 

Another broadcast stated that the French liaison officers recently 
appointed by the French leaders to work with the Allied armies (mainly 
as interpreters and as strictly military liaison officers) had the entire 
responsibility for assuring in liberated territories a civil administration 
representative of the popular will and capable of working in effective 
collaboration with the Allied command. 

The Provisional Government in Algiers announced the appointment 
of a regional commissioner for the Rouen district and of a commander 
of a group of sub-divisions of the third military region. It also issued 
areport on the activities of the partisan forces showing that the delays 
caused to enemy troop movements had contributed to the success of the 
Allied landings. Enemy formations had been attacked in the Alps, 
the Vosges, the Pyrenees, and Brittany, and their losses had been far 
greater than the French. 

_ President Roosevelt’s statement about the currency issued to the 
invasion troops. (see U.S.A.) 

_ June 14.—The Provisional Government announced in Algiers that 
ifthe German Government carried out its threat to treat members of 
the forces of the interior as francs-tireurs the Government would be 
forced to take all necessary counter-measures. The organization of the 
forces of the interior was recognized by the Government, and all the 
troops served under the orders of responsible leaders. They formed an 
integral part of the French Army, and their existence was in accor- 
oy with the general conditions fixed by the Hague Convention of 
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Gen. de Gaulle landed in Normandy, had a long conversation with 
Gen. Montgomery, and toured towns and villages in the liberated areq 
After speaking at Bayeux he left there the civil commissioner and the 
military commandant just appointed by Algiers. They crossed ty 
France with him and went straight to Bayeux to assume their offices, 

An official announcement from London by the Provisional Gover. 
ment stated also that ‘the Head of the Government left everywhere 
the first instructions regarding the resumption of civil administration, 
organization of supplies, and public relief”. 

Gen. de Gaulle was accompanied by M. Viénot, Gen. Béthouart. 
Gen. Koenig, Adm. d’Argenlieu, and staff officers. He was understood 
to have put all his trained administrative officers at the disposal of 
Gen. Eisenhower. 

Mr. Churchill’s statement in Parliament about a debate on relations 
with France. (see Great Britain.) 

June 15.—The Swiss press learnt that Gen. Werner, a Gestapo 
official, had recently -been captured by patriots in the Céte d'Or, and 
tried and executed after documents were found in his possession 
proving him responsible for various actions against Frenchmen. He 
was first tried, and asked to order the release of all patriots arrested in 
the Céte d’Or; on his refusal he was sentenced to death. 

June 16.—King George VI visited Normandy, and lunched with 
Gen. Montgomery. He landed on a beach just west of Courseulles, and 
drove through Grave-sur-Mer and Banville to Gen. Montgomery's 
advanced H.Q., where he held an investiture. 

June 17.—Gen. de Gaulle returned to Algiers 





GERMANY. June 6.—A spokesman of the Wilhelmstrasse told the 
press that at last Moscow’s insistent demands had forced the Allies to 
take the fateful step of invasion, and that England and America must 
pay a heavy price in blood to relieve German pressure on Russia. 

The Vdélkischer Beobachter stated that Eisenhower’s offensive was 
intended to weaken Germany so as to hand Europe over to the Bolshe- 
vik hordes. 

June 7.—Hitler received the Hungarian Prime Minister and the 
Chief of Staff. 

June 8.—The Vélkischer Beobachter stated that the western was now 
the main front, and the Russian the second, and added “‘if the invasion 
succeeded the consequences for us would be incalculable; it would mean 
the end of Germany”’. 

June 13.—Dittmar, in a broadcast, admitted that the Allies had won 
the first round, and that Germany now faced the supreme crisis of the 
war; it was a question of win or die. 


GREAT BRITAIN. June 6.—The King broadcast a message t0 
the nation and Empire in which he said a supreme test had now agai! 
to be faced, the challenge being to fight to win the final victory for the 
good cause. What was demanded from them was something more than 
courage and endurance: they needed a revival of spirit, a new uncol- 
querable resolve, and they must renew that crusading impulse on which 
they entered the war and met its darkest hour. That they might be 
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worthily matched with this new summons of destiny, “I desire’, he 
said, ‘solemnly to call my people to prayer and dedication”’. 

Mr. Churchill asked Parliament to take formal cognizance of the 
liberation of Rome, saying the landing at Anzio on Jan. 22 had in the 
end borne good fruit. Hitler had sent south of Rome 8 or 9 divisions 
he might well need elsewhere; these divisions were repulsed and their 
teeth broken by the battle in the middle of February. Losses were 
heavy; about 20,000 men on the Allies’ side, and 25,000 on the German. 
Thereafter, the enemy considered the Anzio bridgehead to be im- 
pregnable. A great re-grouping of the main army had to take place 
before the attacks could be renewed. They were at first unsuccessful, 
and Cassino blocked the advance. On May 11 Gen. Alexander attacked 
again and broke into the enemy’s line, and it was noteworthy that the 
whole of the Polish, British Empire, French, and U.S. forces broke the 
German lines in front of them by frontal attack. At the right moment 
the bridgehead force, now nearly 150,000 strong, fell on the enemy’s 
flank and threatened his retreat. Its junction with the main army 
drove the enemy off his principal lines of retreat to the north, forcing 
a great part of his army to retire in considerable disorder with heavy 
losses, through mountainous country. The Allied forces, with great 
rapidity, were regrouped with special emphasis on their left flank, 
which soon deployed against Rome. After cutting an important 
highway the American and cther forces of the 5th Army broke through 
the last defences and entered Rome. Gen. Alexander’s prime object, 
however, had all along been the destruction of the German armies, 
and they were now being engaged along the whole length of the line as 
they tried to escape. It was Parliament’s duty, he concluded, to pay 
the warmest tribute of gratitude and admiration to Gen. Alexander for 
the skill with which he had handled this army of so many different 
nations, and for the tenacity and fortitude with which he had sustained 
the long period when success was denied. 

Mr. Churchill then announced the landing on the French coast, 
saying that so far the commanders reported that everything was 
proceeding according to plan. There were already hopes that actual 
tactical surprise had been attained. At the éhd of the sitting he said 
he had just been at the centres where the latest information was 
received, and could state that “‘this operation is proceeding in a 
thoroughly satisfactory manner”. The sea passage had been made 
with far less loss than they apprehended. The resistance of the batteries 
had been greatly weakened by bombing, and the superior bombardment 
of the Allied ships quickly reduced the fire of the batteries to dimensions 
which did not affect the problem. 

It was announced that Gen. de Gaulle had arrived in London, with 
M. Alphand, General Béthouard, and M. Palewski. 

Gen. Eisenhower, broadcasting to the people of Western Europe, 
announced that the hour of their liberation was approaching, and said 
all patriots had a part to play in the achievement of final victory. 
Members of resistance movements should follow the instructions they 
had received. Patriots who did not belong to organized movements 
should continue their passive resistance, but wait until he gave them 
the signal to rise and strike the enemy. 

June 7.—Mr. Eden announced in Parliament that Portugal had 
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acceded to the Government’s request that all exports of wolfra 
should be prohibited. In the negotiations the Government had bee, 
in close contact with the U.S. and Brazilian Governments, who hag 
shared their desire that the Portuguese Government should see thei 
way to take this important step. 

June 8.—Mr. Churchill told the House that all the points that had 
occurred to him to speak about regarding the battle in France had beep 
very fully met in the excellent reports furnished by the press, but he 
wished to say that he earnestly hoped that when Members went to their 
constituencies they would not only maintain morale, so far as that was 
necessary, but also give strong warnings against over-optimism, and 
“against the idea that these things are going to be settled with a run”, 
Enormous exertions lay before them. 

June 9.—It was announced that Gen. Marshall, the U.S. Chief of 
Staff, Admiral King, U.S. Chief of Naval operations, and Gen. Arnold, 
Commander of the U.S. Army Air Force, had arrived in London. 

The joint statement on U-boat warfare in May showed that Allied 
losses were far the lowest for any month of the war and only a fraction 
of those inflicted on enemy shipping. 

June 11.—Mr. Fraser, the New Zealand Premier, arrived in London 
from the Mediterranean. 

June 12.—Mr. Churchill in Normandy. (see France.) 

It was announced that air raid casualties in May were 68 killed and 
75 seriously injured. 

June 14.—Mr. Churchill, replying to questions in Parliament on 
relations with the French National Committee, said “‘I must advise the 
House most seriously that a debate on this matter would have very 
great dangers’. It was not that the Government were not prepared to 
discuss it in all detail, but the result of such a discussion might well be 
to emphasize any differences which existed with the French Committee. 
“In addition to our relations with the Committee’’, he said, ‘‘we have 
also to consider our very close relations with the United States and their 
relations with the body I have just mentioned. I think it would be 
better to allow the relationships prevailing between Gen. de Gaulle 
and the United States to proceed further before we have a formidable 
debate on these questions, which might well be of comfort to the 
enemy”. 

Mr. Eden stated in Parliament that in recent months the Germans 
had started to move shipping from the Black Sea to the Aegean. A 
few vessels were merchantmen, but those of the types known as K.1. 
and E.M.S. craft were armed, the former, of some 800 tons, with two 
3.7 guns, etc. To obtain passage for them the Germans had been 
dismantling their armament, to be installed again when they reached 
the Aegean, and these vessels, Mr. Eden said, must be regarded either 
as men-of-war or as auxiliary vessels of war. The duty of the Turkish 
Government to stop them was the more evident in view of the fact 
that they had already once detected the Germans in a similar abuse of 
the Montreux Convention. 

Four K.T. and 8 E.M.S. vessels were passed through the Straits 
during the first days of June. In spite of representations by the 
Ambassador at Ankara—not merely against their passage, but against 
the inadequate and hurried inspection made by the Turkish authorities 
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the Turkish Government had persisted in their claim that they could 
nd no evidence that they were other than commercial vessels. In view 

this, and as there were more ships the Germans would want to pass 
hrough, the Ambassador had, on instructions, represented to the 

resident of the Republic that the Government were profoundly 
jisturbed by the fact that the Turkish Government should have lent 
hemselves to this palpable manceuvre of the German Government. 
The President had now promised to have the whole matter re-examined 
by his Government. 

"June 16.—The King in France. (see France.) 

It was announced that information had been received from the 
Protecting Power that 3 more officers of the Allied Air Forces, 1 
English and 2 Polish, were shot by the Germans after escaping from 
Stalag Luft IIT. 

The Polish Prime Minister arrived back in London. 

June 18.—The Secretary of State for War paid a visit to the 
Normandy front at the invitation of Gen. Montgomery. 

June 19.—The restrictions on telegraphic and other correspondence 
imposed on diplomatic missions on April 17 were removed as from 
midnight June 19-20. 

Mr. Churchill, speaking at the Mexican Embassy, said it might be 
that events would occur in the next few months that would show them 
whether they were soon to be relieved of the curse which had been laid 
upon them by the Germans. In any case, the British and American 
peoples would never falter or withdraw their hands from the task they 
had undertaken. 

Since the enemy’s well prepared attack, and the natural suffering at 
the outset, “we have moved on from that’’, he said, ‘“‘to a band of 
brother States all over the globe, all gathered against this enemy and 
showing that peaceful peoples, if they have time, can, with their 
industries and their heart, produce all the weapons and equipment of 
war necessary for this fight’’. 

After stating that, as a result of the secrecy preserved about both the 
North African. landing and the invasion of France, tactical surprise of 
the enemy was achieved, he said they had not embarked on the invasion 
without being in full accord with their Russian allies and the decisions 
taken in Teheran; the execution of the plans adopted there was being 
steadily unrolled, “‘and the months of this summer may, by the 
we of this Allied campaign, bring full success to the cause of 
reedom”’, 


GREECE. June 8.—The Cabinet was completed, with M. Venizelos, 
Deputy Premier; M. Kanellopoulos, Finance and Reconstruction; 
M. Kartalis, Information; M. Londos, Public Assistance; M. Mylonas, 
the Navy; M. Rallis, Air; M. Sgouritsas, Education; M. Theotokis, 
supplies; Prof. Tsatsos, Justice; M. Vassiliadis, Mercantile Marine; and 
M. Rendis and M. Sakalis, Ministers without Portfolio. 

M. Kartalis represented the E.K.K.E. organization, and Prof. Tsatsos, 
the E.L.A.S. M. Kanellopoulos was the head of the National Unionist 
Party. The only parties not represented were the E.A.M., the Com- 
munists, and the forces of Col. Zervas. The representatives of the 
E.A.M. and the Communists in Cairo were unable to get from their 
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— 


followers in Greece consent to their nomination as left wing represey 
tatives in the new Cabinet, and pending this consent some of the othe 
parties refused to accept posts in it. 

June 12.—M. Papandreou, outlining the Government’s policy at thy 
first Cabinet meeting, said the Government consisted of the hey 
political forces of the country. Its first object was to recreate moralg 
under the colours of the Fatherland and secure the discipline of all th 
armed forces. Those responsible for the rebellion would be cour 
martialled. He then read a declaration in which he stated that thp 
5th chapter of the National Charter was about the question of th 
régime, and he recalled the King’s letter of Nov. 8, 1943. He went oy 
“But the question was more clearly settled during the Congress in th 
Lebanon. Chapter 5 of the National Charter reads: ‘On the question 
of the supreme Ruler all the political leaders have expressed views, and, 
while joining the Government of national unity, they certainly retain 
these same views’. The expressed view of our political parties is we 
known, that the King must await the verdict of the people, and up to 
that time he must care for our national interests with our great allies, 
as Chief of the Greek State. This view is in accordance with the 
National Charter of Lebanon and is also held by the Government of 
National Unity”’. 

It had also been made clear that the King agreed to this view, for, 
having been informed of the National Charter, he had approved the 
formation of the Government of National Unity, whose mission 
consisted of applying this programme. All the Ministers signed this 
declaration in evidence of their full agreement. 

M. Papandreou also said that representatives of the E.A.M. organiza- 
tion had been invited to take part in the Government, but still post- 
poned their decision. He would wait a few days more, and then he 
would address the nation, ‘“‘because the nation must know with whom 
the fault lies’’. 


ICELAND. June 17.—The Republic was inaugurated at Thingvellir, 
the ancient seat of Parliament. 


ITALY. June 6.—The Prince of Piedmont accepted the resignation 
of the Badoglio Government and instructed the Marshal to form a new 
one, including political leaders present in Rome. 

Some 8,000 German wounded were found in the hospitals of Rome. 
The city was also full of refugees from various parts of Italy. 

June 8.—Marshal Badoglio arrived in Rome. The Avanti reported 
the finding near Rome of the bodies of Buozzi, a leading trade unionist, 
and 14 other labour leaders, shot by the Germans. 

June 9.—At a meeting in Rome of groups of politicians from there 
and from Naples a resolution against acceptance of office under 
Badoglio was carried unanimously, and he resigned. The Crown Prince 


summoned Signor Bonomi who, before accepting the charge, asked for f 


a guarantee that the Prince would summon a constituent assembly 01 
the conclusion of hostilities, and also requested a new formula for the 
oath of allegiance which would not commit Ministers to support the 
dynasty. Both conditions were accepted, and Bonomi formed é 
Government, with Count Sforza, Senator Croce, the Communist leader 
Togliatti, and Signore Cianca, Saragat, Degasperi, and Ruini, 4 
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finisters without Portfolio; Count Casati, War and Aviation; Adm. de 
ourten, Navy; Signor Tupini, Justice; Signor Gullo, Agriculture; 
ienor Romita, Public Works; Signor Gronchi, Labour; and Signor 
igliente, Finance. 

The Ministers pledged themselves not to wage a constitutional 
ontroversy until a constituent assembly could choose freely between 
2 monarchy anda republic. 

June 13.—Prince Doria-Pamphili was installed as Mayor of Rome 
by Gen. Hume, with the approval of the new Premier. Gen. Bencivinga 
emained in charge of the Italian armed forces there. 

June 15.—Gen. Hume, head of Amgot in Rome, resigned, and was 
succeeded by Col. Fiske, of the U.S. Forces. 

June 18.—The Bonomi Government assumed its functions, after 
onsultations in Naples with the Allied Advisory Council. 

Gen. Marshall and Gen. Arnold visited Rome. While in Italy they 
aw Gen. Maitland Wilson, Gen. Alexander, and other Allied leaders. 


KENYA. June 9.—The Governor announced in the Legislative 
‘ouncil that an African was to be nominated to the Council to represent 
native interests. 


THE NETHERLANDS. June 6.—The German-controlled radio 
declared, “the Dutch Fatherland is in peril. The hour has struck. We 
do not know where the next blow may fall. Remember that when 
invasion comes it will be the German soldiers who will defend us.” 
A Dutch quisling exhorted the people to have stout hearts, saying the 
struggle for the Fatherland, and more than that, for Europe, was at hand. 

June 7.—The Germans announced the execution of 22 Dutchmen 
for resistance activities, 9 of them minor officials of the gendarmerie, 
‘ustom, and other services. 


NORWAY. June 7.—The King, addressing the foreign press in 
london, urged that in any future international organization for 
maintaining peace the small nations should take part in the decisions 
made, and said it was his firm belief that a United Nations organization 
based on this principle would solve the many. problems of efficient 
international co-operation and thus lay the foundations for a peace 
organization which could prevent war. 

Norwegians realized that neutrality was a failure and that no 
country could stand alone in the future. It would be found after the 
war that the free Norwegian people would be more ready than ever to 
enter into commitments for international co-operation, and to accept 
heir responsibilities as members of the United Nations. But they must 
be one in the making of decisions; not presented with a fast 
accompli. 

June 14.—It was learned that Quisling had reshuffled his Cabinet, 
dismissing Blehr, Minister for National Economy, and Irgens, Minister 
of Shipping, and combining the two posts. He put Whist, the Minister 
without Portfolio, in charge of an enlarged Ministry of Economy. 
giving him control over food rationing, while he retained the special 
powers of control over economic life and the labour market given him 
by the decree of Feb., 1943 on labour mobilization. 
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POLAND. June 6.—Col. Beck died near Bucarest. 

June 10.—It was announced that the Government had broadcast from 
London an appeal in Polish and German urging Polish soldiers cop. 
scribed into the German Army in France to refrain from shooting “»; 
your brothers, the soldiers of the Allied armies. If you must shoot—mis:" 

June 14.—The Prime Minister told the press in Washington thi 
Poland wanted East Prussia after the war, because, as it stood before 
it was always a knife pointed at Poland’s heart. She must have accey 
to the sea. In Eastern Europe he wanted to see closer collaboration 
among the nations whose territory had been occupied, more open 
frontiers, and some form of federation. Germany had carefully changed 
the economic structure of the countries she had occupied so that, even 
if she lost the war militarily, they would still be chained to her econo- 
mically. All that must be altered, and the United Nations could help 
the occupied countries to gain strength by helping them to their feet 
economically and raising their standard of life. 

He wished to see relations with Russia re-established. and his 
Government were working for it. He thought the Russians could not 
complain about the amount of help they were getting from the under- 
ground forces. Poland wanted to collaborate with Russia, but colla- 
boration meant that the two sides must be doing the same thing. He 
gave his audience instances of the effective working of the system by 
which the underground forces acted under the direction of the Govern- 
ment in exile. 


PORTUGAL. /une 6.—It was learnt that the Government had, the 
day before, undertaken to stop all exports of wolfram. 

June 7.—The Government announced that all wolfram exports were 
to cease “‘in order to shorten the war’, and added, “‘in taking this grave 
decision the Government wishes once more to prove its fidelity to the 
traditional alliance between the two nations, and it appreciates the 
manner in which the British Government took the resolution, and its 
recognition of the importance for the future of the strong links between 
the peoples and Governments of Portugal and Britain as expressed by 
the Foreign Secretary in the House of Commons’”’. 

It was stated in Lisbon that Germany had probably been spending 
between £4 and £5 million a year on Portuguese wolfram. 

June 10.—It was learnt that President Salazar had telegraphed to 
Mr. Eden to express his “appreciation for the particularly friendly way 
in which your Excellency referred in your communication in the House 
of Commons to the Portuguese Government and the relations between 
our two countries, and also to the importance which must be attached 
in the future to the alliance existing between them’’. 

A reply of thanks from Mr. Eden had expressed his appreciation 0! 
the warm and friendly references to the British Government and to 
himself in the President’s statement of June 7. " 

June 12.—A Government decree was published suspending all mining 
of and trading in wolfram. Stocks would remain in official hands till 
the end of the war. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA. June 16.—The Prime Minister arrive! 
back in Salisbury. 
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SWEDEN. June 11.—The Defence Staff announced the extension 

minefields off the Skagerrak and Kattegat coasts, including outer 
erritorial waters. The mining would be effective from that night and 
as ‘a precaution to facilitate the Swedish neutrality watch”’. 

June 13.—It was learned that the Government, after negotiations 
ith Mr. Griffis, had agreed to make a very substantial reduction in 
hipments of ball-bearings to Germany. 

June 14.—The press published an announcement from Washington 
hat an acceptable agreement had been reached with the Allies regard- 
ing the curtailment of ball-bearing exports to Germany. Press comment 
indicated that it involved no breach of contract. 


TANGIER. June 7.—According to a statement in Parliament by 
Mr. Eden all the members of the staff of the German Consulate-General 
had left the Zone and would not remain in Spain or any Spanish- 
controlled territory. Some German agents had already left the Zone, 
and the Spanish authorities were being pressed to arrange for the 
departure of the rest. 


TURKEY. June 7.—It was learnt that the Government had received 
representations from the British Government regarding the transit 
from the Black Sea to the Aegean of German vessels which had been 
used for military purposes but were disarmed and loaded with cargo in 
order to pass through the Bosporus without infringing the Montreux 
Convention. The Government had instructed the naval authorities to 
examine carefully the status of all ships entering the Straits, and as a 
result about 12 had been allowed to proceed, while others (mainly 
barges fitted for landing operations) had been turned back. 

June 14.—Mr. Eden’s statement in Parliament regarding the transit 
of German ships through the Bosporus. (see Great Britain.) 

June 15.—It was announced that “‘the Cabinet not having approved 
the policy followed in the last few days by the Foreign Minister, M. 
Menemenjoglu, the latter handed in his resignation. The Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs will be taken over by M. Sarajoglu’”’. 

M. Sarajoglu told a press conference that “there will never exist any 
possibility of Turkey’s potentialities being used against Great Britain, 
Russia, or the United States. The warships Mannheim and Ems will 
on no account be allowed to leave the Dardanelles’. Thenceforth all 
classes of German ships would be closely examined to see whether or 
not they were really merchantmen. The Kassel, at Istanbul, would not 
be allowed to proceed, and all ships of the Ems and Mannheim classes 
would be considered as warships. 

_ Immediately after taking over the Foreign Ministry M. Sarajoglu 
informed the British, U.S., and Soviet Ambassadors of the decision 
\o prohibit the passage of the German vessels through the Straits. 

June 16.—The Parliamentary group of the People’s Party met and 
heard from the Prime Minister an explanation of the differences in the 
(abinet regarding the German vessels in the Straits. M. Sarajoglu 
said that after exhaustive inquiry the Government had decided that 
the vessels were provided with guns and other equipment which 
inmistakably placed them in the category of war or auxiliary war 
vessels. He declared that any official found guilty of negligence or 
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to pass through would be penalized. 


U.S.A. June 5.—President Roosevelt, broadcasting on the liberatiog 
of Rome, said Germany had suffered heavy losses, but not great enough 
to cause her collapse, and the United Nations were determined tha 
“in future no one city and no one race will be able to control the whole 
of the world’. Other points were: It was significant that Rome had 
been liberated by the armed forces of many nations. No thanks were 
due to Hitler and his generals if Rome was spared the devastation they 
wreaked on Naples and other cities. 
Germany had not yet been driven to a point where she would be 
unable to recommence world conquest a generation hence. Therefore 
victory still lay some distance ahead. It would be covered in due time, 
but it would be tough, and costly. The task of the Allies in occupation 
in Italy had been stupendous. They had to start at the very bottom, 
assisting local governments to reform on democratic lines. They had 
had to feed them, and make it possible for them to raise and use their 
own crops; also to help them cleanse their schools of Fascist trappings, 
“The American people as a whole’’, he said, ‘‘approve the salvage of 
these human beings, who only now are learning to walk in the new 
atmosphere of freedom.’’. The cost of it was reaily a form of relief, but 
they hoped that this relief would be an investment for the future that 
would pay dividends by ending any Italian desires to start another war 
of aggression. The Italians were capable of self-government. Italy 
could not grow in stature by seeking to build up a militaristic empire; 
she should go on as a great mother nation, contributing to the culture, 
progress, and goodwill of all mankind and developing her special 
talents in the arts, crafts, and sciences and preserving her historical 
and cultural heritage for the benefit of all peoples. The Italians had 
been overcrowded within their own territories, but they did not need 
to try and conquer other people’s lands in order to find the breath oflife. 
All other nations opposed to Fascism should help to give Italy a chance. 
June 6.—President Roosevelt told the press that he had 
heard from Gen. Eisenhower at noon that U.S. losses were only 2 
destroyers and about 1 per cent of aircraft, and the arrangements wert 
“up to schedule”. He hoped the news of the invasion would not lead 
to over-confidence, because ‘“‘you don’t just walk to Berlin, and the 
sooner this country realizes that the better’. 
June 12.—President Roosevelt received the Polish Prime Minister. 
Mr. Hull described as absurd fears expressed by some Latin-Americat 
nationals that the United States might retain certain bases in South 
America after the war. President Roosevelt, in his report to Congress 
of the steps taken to provide a refuge for victims of German cruelty, 
said that the Nazis were determined to complete their programme of 
mass extermination of minorities. This programme was but one 
manifestation of Hitler’s intention to salvage from military defeat ¢ 
victory for Nazi principles, ‘the very principles which this war mus 
destroy, or else we shall have fought in vain’. Arrangements had beet 
made to bring to the United States some 1,000 refugees, mainly women 
‘and children who had fled from central Europe to southern Italy. 
June 13.—President Roosevelt told the press that there was no feat 
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{ Frenchmen being cheated over the issue of the special currency to 
ie invasion troops. It had been issued after consultation with repre- 
entatives of the French National Committee, and was backed by both 

e U.S. and British Governments. All possible steps had been taken 
) prevent unnecessary spending, thus avoiding inflation. The troops 
ere forbidden to buy rationed goods. 

The Finnish Legation announced that Finland would, next day, pay the 
terest due on her 1914-18 debt to the United States if the U.S. Treasury 
ould permit Finnish funds in America to be used for that purpose. 

June 15.—The Treasury announced that a lend-lease agreement 
bad been concluded with India under which it would provide India 
ith 100 million oz. of silver to be used to maintain a supply of coinage 
lor the United Nations forces in India and for that country’s expanded 
var production. The metal would be returned in full after the war. 

President Roosevelt issued a statement outlining the Government’s 
plan for a world security organization after the war. It read:— 

“The conference to-day with officials of the Department of State on 
he post-war security organization programme is a continuation of 
onferences which have been held from time to time during the past 
§ months. These conferences have enabled me to give personal 
httention to the development and progress of the post-war work the 
Department of State is doing. 

“All plans and suggestions from groups, organizations, and individuals 
ave been carefully discussed and considered. I wish to emphasize the 
ntirely non-partisan nature of these consultations. All aspects of the 
post-war programme have been debated in a co-operative spirit. This 
sa tribute to the political leaders who realize that the national interest 
femands a national programme now. Such teamwork has met the 
bverwhelming approval of the American people. 

“The maintenance of peace and security must be the joint task of all 
peace-loving nations. We have, therefore, sought to develop plans for 
pn international organization comprising all such nations. The purpose 
bf the organization would be to maintain peace and security and to 
issist the creation, through international co-operation, of conditions 
f stability and well-being necessary for peaceful and friendly relations 
among nations. 

“Accordingly, it is our thought that the organization would be a fully 
epresentative body with broad responsibilities for promoting and 
acilitating international co-operation, through such agencies as may 
be found necessary, to consider and deal with the problems of world 
elations. It is our further thought that the organization would provide 
or a council, elected annually by the fully representative body of all 
ations, which would include the four major nations and a suitable 
humber of other nations. The council would concern itself with peaceful 
fettlement of international disputes and with the prevention of threats 
0 the peace or breaches of the peace. They would also be an inter- 
ational court of justice to deal primarily with justiciable disputes. 

“We are not thinking of a super-State with its own police forces and 
bther paraphernalia of coercive power. We are seeking effective agree- 
ent and arrangements through which the nations would maintain, 


kccording to their capacities, adequate forces to meet the needs of 
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preventing war and of making impossible deliberate preparation {, 
war, and to have such forces available for joint action when necessary 
All this, of course, will become possible once our present enemies apd 
defeated and effective arrangements are made to prevent them frog 
making war again. Beyond that the hope of a peaceful and advancing 
world will rest upon the willingness and ability of the peace-loving 
nations, large and small, bearing responsibility commensurate with they 
individual capacities, to work together for the maintenance of peac 
and security.” 

June 16.—The Finnish Minister and 3 of his staff were handed thei 
passports and asked to leave. The State Department said their actiy; 
ties were “inimical to the interests of the United States’’, but that the 
action taken did not constitute a rupture of diplomatic relations. 

June 17.—The Foreign Economic Administration stated that in the 
first 4 months of 1944 over 2,200 lend-lease aircraft were sent to Russia 
with nearly 800 tanks and tank-destroyers, over 40,000 military lorries 
6,300 jeeps, and 6,600 other military vehicles. Equipment for Soviet 
factories, etc., and food for the Red Army were also sent. 

The special committee of the Senate on post-war economic policy and 
planning presented a 16-point programme of legislative obligation 
for Congress to meet without delay in “preparing for the impacts of 
unemployment and readjustments when war production ceases’’. 


U.S.S.R. June 10.—Moscow radio, in a broadcast, stated that they 
had received 5,480 tanks from the British Empire, 4,292 of them fro: 
the U.K. and 1,188 from Canada; also 3,384 aircraft. America sent 
3,374 tanks and 6,430 aircraft, and a further 2,444 aircraft on account of 
Britain’s obligations. Other supplies and material received include 
214,000 lorries and 2} million tons of food. 

June 13.—Marshal Stalin, in an interview to Pravda, said the landing 
in France was “‘undoubtedly a brilliant success for our allies’’, an 
“one must admit that the history of wars does not know of any suc! 
undertaking, so broad in conception, so grandiose in its scale, and 
masterly in its execution’. In summing up the results of the 7 days of 
battle it could be said that the mass landings had fully succeeded. 
The “‘invincible’”’ Napoleon failed shamefully in his plan of forcing the 
Channel, and Hitler the Hysteric, who for 2 years boasted that he 
would force it, did not even make an attempt. Only the British and 
American troops succeeded with honour in carrying out this immense 
plan of forcing the Channel and landing troops on a vast scale, and 
“history will take note of this as an achievement of the highest order’. 


YUGOSLAVIA. /une 18.—The official News Agency announced 
that from June 14-17 discussion had been going on in the liberated 
territory between Marshal Tito, President of the National Liberation 
Committee, and Dr. Subasitch, Prime Minister of the Royal Yugoslav 
Government. Members of the Liberation Committee and of the Presidium 
of the Anti-Fascist Council of National Liberation took part. 

Agreement and mutual accord were reached regarding many qué> 
tions, and “‘this will undoubtedly help to strengthen still further our 
relations with the Allies and help the peoples of Yugoslavia to liberate 
their country as speedily as possible’. 
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